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HE references in the following 
_ bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified 
as follows: materials concerned with 
(1) subnormal, backward, and dull- 
normal children; (2) behavior and 
problem cases and dependent chil- 
dren; (3) juvenile delinquency; (4) 
superior and gifted children; (5) blind 
and partially seeing children; (6) 
crippled children; (7) delicate chil- 
dren; (8) deaf and hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren; (9) speech defectives; and (10) 
general references. The references in 
the first four of these classifications 
were compiled and annotated by 
Helen M. Robinson; the references 
in the remaining classifications, by 
Christine P. Ingram. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- 
NORMAL CHILDREN 


196. COHN, STELLA M. “Occupational Edu- 
cation: An Experiment for the Slow 
Learner,’ High Points in the Work of 
the High Schools of New York City, 
_ XXVIII (September, 1946), 49-52. 
An outline of a vocational program, indi- 
cating appropriate class organization, aims 
and conclusions. 
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197. CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M. “Arith- 


metic Vocabulary of Mentally Re- 
tarded Boys,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, XIII (December, 1946), 65- 
69, 91. | 

An experimental study which shows an 
inferior arithmetic vocabulary among 
mentally retarded pupils and points to the 
implications for teachers. 


198. GoLpDIN, Myron R. ‘‘An Experiment 
with Adjustment Pupils,” High Points 
in the Work of the High Schools of New 

York City, XXVIII (May, 1946), 66- 
72. 
A comparison between “adjustment” and 
“opportunity” classes is made. The latter 
type of class was presented to over fifty 
pupils as a real opportunity, and results 
show that it proved to be just that. 


199. HENDERSON, LETTISHA. ‘‘Recent 
Trends in Functioning Programs for the 
Mentally Deficient,” American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, L (January, 1946), 
478-84. 

Stresses the point that the uniting of all 


agencies dealing with retarded pupils may . 


result in the evolution of a more effective 


program and that the school may profit 


from such a plan. 


200. McKEon, Resecca My “M ntally (Re- 


tarded Boys in Wartime,” ental Hy- 
giene, XXX (January, 1946), 47-55. 
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are of considerable importance. Ji 


eight instances (20 per cent of the 
total group) there is a range of two 
letter marks among the four teachers’ 
estimates. The first Girl, for example, 
whose actual mark and_ predicted 
mark in herOwn group are A, would 


have received only a C had she been in’ 4 


Group“D. Indeed, for only five cagés 
/ / wotttd all four teachers have assigned 
“the same mark, according to’ the re- 
gression estimates. The, Aeacher of 
Group D obviously tends to give lower 
marks than do the other teachers. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the foregoing evi- 
dence a number of generalizations and 
suggestions may be set down. 


1. Individual teachers tend to make “1 


reliable estimates of pupils’ marks 
the academic subjects analyzed int this 
study. (Of the thirty-three fnultiple 
correlations for eleven groups, twenty- 
eight are .75 or greater.) Whether 
similar results would/be obtained in a 
community offering educational facili- 
ties of ee 6r lower grade is open 
to question. / 

2. The five criterion variables which 
yield thése reliable estimates are two 
mental measures involving general 
and verbal abilities, 
chronological age, and sex. vs 

3. The relative contributionsf the 
five criterion variables tothe school 
marks vary somewhat- from subject to 
subject and ay widely among teach- 
ers! |) / 


PURPORTED UNRELIABILITY OF“TEACHERS’ MARKS 


deportmenty how reliable teachers’ marks aresin a 
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4. Standards vary among-teéachers. 
For example, in one grade the class- 
room group with the highest mean 
scores for the’ arithmetic and verbal 
tests received the lowest marks in 
bothteading and English. 

s. Tf a single mark to describe 
achievement in a subject is desired, it 
is suggested (a) that teachers be 
warned of their tendency to be influ- 
enced in their judgments by such 
items as a pupil’s deportment, chron- 
ological age (or, perhaps, size); “Sex, 
and the like, and (6) that-an effort be 
made to set up equalstandards of per- 
formance in alk Micon. The latter 
suggestion: thight be carried out by cal- 
culating the expected average for the - 
cla$sroom group based on appropriate 
mental tests. 

6. Better than any single measure of 
achievement would be separate meas- 
ures corresponding with the several 
types of objectives within the subject" 
fields. Marks based on objective evi- 
dence are certainly supéfior to those 
on which this study has been based. 
The nature o he dissimilarities of the 
marks rep6rted here is indicative of a 
degree’ of subjectivity. 

A. To sum up, this report shows#” 


community of good educational stand- 
ards, such as is representéd here, and 
suggests ways in whit even more sat- 
isfactory (more valid) results might be 
obtained in this or any other com- 
munity. 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


A follow-up of 210 boys offers an encourag- 
ing picture of what education can ac- 
complish in adjusting boys with intelli- 
gence quotients of between 52 and 83 to 
take their place in society. 


Mones, Leon. ‘“The Exceptional Child 
in Our Secondary Schools,” Special Ed- 
ucation Review, IV (January, 1947), 
19-24. 

Presents the idea that secondary schools 
must include a// pupils and that the pupils’ 
needs call for a new philosophy of educa- 
tion. Mentally slow pupils are fitting into 
such a program. Means of broadening 
the program are suggested. 


SCHUMACHER, Henry C. “A Program 
for Dealing with Mental Deficiency in 
Children Up to Six Years of Age,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
LI (July, 1946), 52-56. 

Suggests for preschool children a care- 
fully planned program similar to the pro- 
grams of nursery schools. Help for parents 
and professional persons is also suggested, 
in order that they may better cope with 
children’s growth and adjustment. 


SuMPTION, M. R. ‘‘Goals in the Educa- 
tion of the Mentally Retarded,” Jour- 
nal of Exceptional Children, XIII (No- 
vember, 1946), 41-43. 

Lest teachers forget where they are going 
with retarded learners, this article sets 
forth seven goals worthy of consideration 
in evaluating our school plans for these 
pupils. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN! 


204. ANDRIOLA, JOSEPH, “Truancy Syn- 


drome,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, XVI (January, 1946), 174- 
76. : 

A summary of characteristics of truant 
children and a plea for more research to 
solve the problem. 


«See also Item 142 (Vollmer) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the March, 
1947, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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BASSETT, ROBERT C. ‘Problem of 
Epilepsy,” Hygeia, XXIV (July, 1946), 
520-21. 

A good summary of causes of epilepsy and 
means of controlling it. Guidance in man- 
aging epileptics is also provided. 
BERGMAN, Paut. “Neurotic Anxieties 
in Children and Their Prevention,” 
Nervous Child, V (January, 1946), 37- 
55: 


Discusses how fear, panic, and anxiety 


_ develop and suggests means of prevention. 


HEwItT, LrESTER EUGENE, and 
JENKINS, RicHarpD L. Fundamental 
Patterns of Maladjustment. Springfield, 
Illinois, State of Illinois, 1946. Pp. r1o. 
Five hundred cases referred to the Michi- 
gan Child Guidance Institute are classi- 
fied according to pattetns of maladjust- 
ment. 


Wotrson, Harry E, “An Analysis of 
Special Classes for Truants,”’ High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools of 
New York City, XXVIII (December, 
ue To) ae ne Gy 

Since truancy is recognized as a special 
problem, it is being met by special classes 
adapted to needs of individuals. Experi- 
ments with various plans are under way. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Burrows, ALBERT H. ‘‘The Problem of 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, XIX (February, 
1946), 382-90. 

Finds that delinquency occurs more fre- 
quently among boys of fourteen and fifteen 
years of age who live in urban areas and 
that the war has brought an increase in 
delinquent girls. Maintains that our so- 
ciety is responsible for delinquency. 


DaniEtts, L. F. “How Britain Is 
Tackling the Bad Boy Problem,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XXVIII (September, 
1946), 20-22, 

A description of approved schools for 
rehabilitating juvenile delinquents. In 
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these schools an attempt is made to fit the 
schools to the needs of the pupils rather 
than the pupils to the schools. 


DENNY, VELMA, and JOHNSON, Mary. 
“Predelinquency and Juvenile Guid- 
ance,’ Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, XXXV_ (October, 
1946), 386-87. 

Minneapolis teachers began a program 
which was extended to the community 
as a project to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. 


DvuRELL, THOMAS J., and BossHART, 
Joun H. “Schools Can Help Solve 
Juvenile Delinquency,” New Jersey 
Educational Review, XIX (May, 1946), 
304. 

Two specific means of preventing delin- 
quency are seen as the function of the 
school: attaining status through the learn- 
ing of basic skills and social adjustability. 


FORNWALT, RUSSELL J. ‘‘Understand- 
ing the Delinquent Boy,” Understand- 
ing the Child, XV (October, 1946), 99- 
102. 


Points up the fact that delinquency in 
boys is often the result of lack of guidance 
of their normal attributes. If these traits 
are put to proper use, they can be an 
asset. 


KvaraAceus, WitttAmM C. “Schools 
Must Lead Attack on Delinquency,” 
Nation’s Schools, XXXVII (June, 
1946), 20-22. 


The writer would charge the school with 
the responsibility of identifying potential 
delinquents. He suggests means of identi- 
fication and a step toward a unified pro- 
gram of prevention. 


Laycock, S. R. ““The School’s Part in 
Preventing Juvenile Delinquency,” 
School (elementary edition), XXXIV 
(March, 1946), 547-52. 

Teachers must understand the basic needs 
of children, recognize behavioral causes 
of delinquency, and provide guidance to 
eliminate it. Furthermore, teachers them- 
selves must be well adjusted. 
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Moore, ArTHUR E. “Instruction in 
Family Living Will Help Prevent 
Juvenile Delinquency,”  Nation’s 
Schools, XX XVIII (November, 1946), 
41-42. . 

The schools are urged to teach family livin 

from Grade VI on, with the hope that 
many problems in the next generation 
will be alleviated. 


Murpuy, FRED J., SHIRLEY, MAry M.., 
and Witmer, HELEN L. “The Inci- 
dence of Hidden Delinquency,” Ameri- ~ 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XVI 
(October, 1946), 686-96. 

A unique study of undetected law infrac- 
tions among 114 boys, aged eleven through 
fifteen years. “Authorities took official 
action in less than 14 per cent of the in- 
fractions.’”” The study shows that court 
statistics are relatively unreliable indices 
of the amount of juvenile delinquency. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN? 


EAps, LAuRA K., and Bristow, WIL- 
LIAM H. The Education of Superior Chil- 
dren. Curriculum Research Bulletin 
No. 3. New York: Bureau of Reference, 
Research, and Statistics, Division of 
Curriculum Research, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 1945. 
Pp. vilit+4o. 

A careful consideration of means of identi- 
fying superior children, their characteristics 
and their educational needs. This summary 
is well presented, and a bibliography is 
included. 


Martens, ELIsE H. Curriculum Ad- 
justments for Gifted Children. United 
States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 
I, 1946. Pp. vi+82. 

This excellent bulletin is a compilation of 
ideas and practices in meeting needs of 
superior children. The material comes from 
various sections of the country. Part I 
deals with means of identifying these 


2 See also Item 47 (Moskowitz) in the list of 


selected references appearing in the January, 


1947, number of the School Review. 
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pupils and varying organizations of facili- 
ties in schools to meet their needs. Part II 
presents a number of classroom experi- 
ence units, which should be suggestive to 
teachers. 


“Notes from the 22d Annual Meeting,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XIII 
(December, 1946), 83-88. 


Presents seven major problems in caring 
for the needs of gifted children in the 
public schools, which were considered at 
a meeting of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children. Most hopeful is 
the fact that the council is to assume some 
responsibility for programs for gifted 
children. 


SULLIVAN, JOHN C. “‘Adequate Educa- 
tion for the Intellectually Superior 
Child,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, XIII (November, 1946), 44-48, 
59-60. 

The author makes an ardent plea for 
recognition of gifted children, for providing 
them with educational opportunities in 
proportion to their abilities while guard- 
ing carefully against a lopsided develop- 
ment. He advocates that gifted children 
be educated in the regular classroom and 
that they meet with the teachers during 
special periods for intellectual stimulation. 
Leadership, he thinks, can best be de- 
veloped by living with the general popu- 
lation. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


222. 


223. 


BAuMAN, Mary K. “Studies in the Ap- 
plication of Motor Skills Techniques to 
the Vocational Adjustment of the 
Blind,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXX (April, 1946), 144-54. 

A study of 312 blind persons to discover 
tests for determining motor skills for in- 
dustrial jobs and motor skills present in 19 
successful blind employees. 


Best, Harry. ‘‘Problems in the Educa- 
tion of Blind Children,” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, XII (March, 1946), 
168-75, IgI. 


224. 


PES 


226. 


227. 


228. 


229. 
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Presents the major problems in schools for 
the blind which are related to special 
materials and to pupil needs. 


FertscH, PAutine. “An Analysis of 
Braille Reading,” Outlook for the Blind, 
XL (May, 1946), 128-31. 

Describes an experimental analytic study 
of Braille reading and presents four sig- 
nificant conclusions concerning functioning 
of the hands and rate in silent and oral 
reading. 


FORTNER, ETHEL NESTELL. ‘‘A Public 
School Program for the Visually Handi- 
capped in Oregon,” Sight-saving Review, 
XV (Winter, 1945), 212-10. 

Describes a state-wide plan for discovering 
and treating educationally any child, 
whether living in the country, town, or 
city, who has a visual handicap. 


HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. “Research for 
the Partially Seeing,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, XII (April, 1946), 199- 
201, 208. 

More research has been carried out in the 
medical, optical, and illumination fields 
than in education. Suggested research 
problems are discussed. 


HAYES, SAMUEL P. Vocational A plitude 
Tests for the Blind. Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts: Perkins Institution and Mas- 
sachusetts School for the Blind, 1946. 
Pp. 30. 

A thirty-page monograph to aid the psy- 
chologist and counselor of the blind stu- 
dent. 


HayEs, SAMUEL P. ‘‘What’s in a 
Grade?” Outlook for the Blind, XL (Oc- 
tober, 1946), 211-21. 

An analysis of Grades III-IX in schools 
for the blind on the basis of chronological 
age range, age grade, retardation, intelli- 
gence, and physical condition, with empha- 
sis on the individual differences within 
each grouping. 


Lo PrestI, Josepn. “An Eyesight Sur- 
vey of Thirty Plants,” Sight-saving Re- 
view, XV (Winter, 1945), 202-11. 
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Facts revealed in a study of the eye service 
provided by leading industries in the state 
of Connecticut suggest that examination, 
diagnosis, and protection of eye function 
are necessary in school preceding indus- 
trial placement. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. ‘‘The Oregon 
Plan,” Outlook for the Blind, XL 
(March, 1946), 67-75. 

Describes a state-wide program in Oregon 
and emphasizes the values derived from 
the utilization of the residential-school 
program as preparatory for day-school 
participation for the visually handicapped 
child. 


STERN, THEKLA. ‘‘Counseling the Blind 
—A Co-operative Experiment,” Occu- 
pations, XXIV (December, 1945), 143- 
49. 

Describes the utilization of the American 
Red Cross Vocational Counseling Services 


on behalf of fourteen students attending 
the Missouri State School for the Blind. 


STROUP, HERBERT H. ‘‘The Practices of 
American Colleges in Regard to Blind 
Students,” Outlook for the Blind, XL 
(June, 1946), 151-58. 

A total of sixty-six colleges responded to a 
questionnaire on admission of blind stu- 
dents, numbers in attendance, entrance 
examination, “career-planning facilities,” 
and Braille and talking-book aids. 


VAN DEN BROEK, GERTRUDE. Guide for 
Parents of a Preschool Blind Child. New 
York: Commission for the Blind of New 
York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare (1205 East Forty-second Street), 
1045. PD, Ad. 

Contents cover the child’s physical, emo- 
tional, social, and mental development and 
needs and standards of achievements for 
the first five years. 


WILSON, Eunice W. “‘A Medical Social 
Approach to the Needs of the Preschool 
Blind,” Outlook for the Blind, XL (Oc- 
tober, 1946), 222-20. 


235. 


236. 
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238. 


239. 
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Discusses the findings of a year’s experi- ~ 
ence with the social case-work approach 
to the problems of the parent of the pre- 
school blind child, supplemented by group- 
work approach carried out in a summer- 
school project. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


JENSEN, CAROL M. ‘‘The Place of the 
Cerebral-palsied Child in the Public 
School,” California Journal of Elemen- .. 
tary Education, XIV (May, 1946), 205- 
ba. 

States that the responsibility for educating 
cerebral palsied children lies with the 
local school authorities and their utiliza- 
tion of the services which the state affords 
to the local community. 


Jones, Marcaret H. “The Cerebral 
Palsy Child: Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment,” American Journal of Nursing, 
XLVI (July, 1946), 465-68. 

Describes diagnosis and treatment for the 
cerebral palsied child. 


LOVINER, DELLA G., and NICHOLS, 
Evita C. The Cerebral Palsied Child 
Goes to School. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
Society for Crippled Children, Inc., 
1946. Pp. 38. 

Describes methods and the development 
of special teaching aids in a class of ten 
cerebral palsied children. 


ROBERTS, GRACE. ‘“‘A Treatment Pro- 
gram for the Preschool Cerebral Palsied 
Child,” Crippled Child, XXIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1946), 151-54, 177. . 
Describes and illustrates the program that 
the Rehabilitation Center of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is providing for the preschool cere- 
bral palsied child, including the teacher’s 
part in the program. 


SASLOW, GEORGE. ‘Pattern for Be- 
havior,” Crippled Child, XXIV (June, 
1946), 17-19, 37. 

A neuropsychiatrist discusses the funda- 
mental conditions necessary for socially 
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desirable personality developments in the 
handicapped. 


Scuutz, Lois R. “A Study of the Edu- 
cational Facilities in California for Chil- 
dren with Cerebral Palsy,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, XIV (June, 
1946), 267-06. 

This article contains statistics, descrip- 
tions of programs, and an analysis of prob- 
lems involved, such as physical-deviations, 
locomotion, speech, self-help, evaluation 
of mental status, and social behavior. 


SIMON, CLARENCE T. “Speech Training 
for Cerebral Palsied Children,” Crzp- 
pled Child, XXIV (December, 1946), 
20-215°90-31: 

Speech training, neglected in the past 
because medical science tended to stress 
structure rather than function, is now 
recognized as a necessary area of treat- 
ment for cerebral palsied children. 


WESTLAND, N., and Patumso, A. Z. 
“Parental Rejection of Crippled Chil- 
dren,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, XVI (April, 1946), 271-81. 
Case material illustrates parents’ reac- 
tions and attitudes toward children with 
infantile paralysis. In cases of overt or un- 
conscious rejection, social-service work 
or psychiatric help is indicated. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 


Convalescent Care for Children. Proceed- 
ings of the Conference Held at Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, April 19-20, 1945. Chi- 
cago: National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., 1946. Pp. 
144. 

A compilation of papers and discussion 
concerning the problems ‘‘attendant upon 
convalescence, convalescent facilities, and 


- convalescent care.”’ 


244. 


CRAWFORD, RutTH E. ‘Schools Can 
Help Combat Rheumatic Fever,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XXXVII (February, 


1946), 29-30. 


245. 


246. 


247. 


248. 
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School workers should be made acquainted 
with symptoms of rheumatic fever in 
childhood and not only plan for school 
adjustment but advise families of care 
and protection needed. Avoiding over- 
protection is a vital factor. 


EmiotaA, Resecca. ‘Adjusting the 
School Program to the Allergic Child,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XII 
(March, 1946), 162-67, 191. 


Brief case studies are reported to illustrate 
that cumulative school records should 
report information, needed precautions, 
and educational suggestions for the child 
who is allergic. 


Price, Mark. “‘Hope for the Home- 
bound,” WNation’s Schools, XXXVII 
(February, 1946), 48. 


An account of the results achieved with a 
two-way telephone installed as an experi- 
ment for educating a home-bound boy in 
New York City. 


ROMBERG, HILDEGARDE. “Physical Im- 
provement Centers Benefit Children,” 
Nation’s Schools, XXXVII (March, 
1946), 20-21. 


Describes the selection of children, the 
general features, and additional health 
provision in an elementary school that 
serves as a center for below par, hyper- 
stimulated, and cardiac children. 


SANDS, Harry. “Epileptic Child Can 
Lead Normal Life,” Child, X (June, 
1946), 189-901. 

A large proportion of children with con- 
vulsive disorders can be helped toward the 
goal of wholesome family and school living 
and employability. However, adults who 
are understanding are needed. 


THOMPSON, CAROLINE G. ‘‘Playing To 
Get Well,” Crippled Child, XXIV 
(June, 1946), 15-16. 

Describes a form of occupational therapy 
in a Wisconsin hospital which hastens the 
recovery and social adjustment of hos- 
pital-bound children. 
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DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


250. 


251. 


252. 
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254. 


BARRETT, KATHERINE. ‘Trends and 
Progress in the Education of the Deaf 
and of the Hard of Hearing in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools,” American Annals 
of the Deaf, XCI (September, 1946), 
262-92. 

A comprehensive report of testing and 
individual pupil selection and. of educa- 
tional programs suited to the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing in the Chicago public 
schools. 


FROESCHELS, EmIL. ““Testing the Hear- 
ing of Young Children,” Archives of 
Otolaryngology, XLIII_ (February, 
1946), 93-98. 

The ‘direct tone introduction” method 
of presenting tones, noises, and spoken 
words through a rubber tube inserted 
into the external auditory meatus to 


test the children’s hearing response is 
described. 


Harris, GRACE. ‘‘An Acoustic Training 
Program for Severely Deaf Children: 
I,” Volta Review, XLVIII (October, 
1946), 557-00, 606, 608, 610, 612. 

A teacher’s detailed account of content, 
method, and equipment used in an acoustic 
training program for young deaf children. 


“Home and the School for the Deaf,” 


Volta Review, XLVIII (March, 1946), 
135741, 1380, 182) 

Reports that the returns from a special 
study of the relations between the school 
for the deaf and the home revealed a 
limited number of instances where schools 
are attempting a planned parent-educa- 
tion program. Recommends that every 
school for the deaf have such a program as 
one of its major aims. 


LEVINE, Epna S. ‘The Work of the 
School Psychologist,” Volta Review, 
XLVIII (November, 1946), 728, 730, 
732; 734- 

The psychologist who can study and diag- 
nose pupils, work with teachers, counsel, 
stimulate, and aid in research is a necessary 
staff member in a school for the deaf. 


255. 
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LorcE, Irvine. ‘‘Gains in Hearing 
Capacity in a Two-Year Period for 
Hearing Aid and Control Groups,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, XCI (No- 
vember, 1946), 391-06. 

A controlled study of ninety-five hard-of- 
hearing pupils, aged twelve to fourteen, 
some of whom wore hearing aids and some 
of whom did not, to determine compar- 
ative gains in hearing capacity. 


Macnvtt, Ena G. “Lip Reading and 
Hearing Aids for School Children,” 
Hearing News, XIV (February, 1946), 
2-5, 16, 18. 

Relates stories of elementary-school chil- 
dren whose regular class work was aided 
by lip reading and hearing aids. 


MarTENS, ELIsE H. ‘‘Study of a State 
School for the Deaf,” School Life, 
XXVIII (April, 1946), 21-23. 

Made under the educational auspices of 
the state of Georgia, this study of in- 
structional organization, curriculum, teach- 
ing procedures, staff, administrative or- 
ganization, and physical plant has general 
significance for programs for the deaf in 
all state schools. . 


MYKLEBUST, HELMER R. “‘A Study of 
the Usefulness of Objective Measures 
of Mechanical Aptitude in Guidance 
Programs for the Hypacousic,” Amert- 
can Annals of the Deaf, XCI (March, 
1946), 123-50; ibid. (May, 1946), 205- 
8 

Four measures of mechanical aptitude 
were administered to eighty deaf boys, 
aged twelve to twenty-one. Data were 
correlated with instructors’ ratings in 
shopwork and with employment records. 


PATTEN, HELEN T. “‘Fitting the Young 
Hard-of-Hearing Child for School 
through the Auditory Approach,” 
Volta Review, XLVIII (February, 
1946), 102-3. 

Outlines the program initiated at the 
Boston Eye and Ear Infirmary for en- 
abling children to adjust. to the social 
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habits and _ educational 
normal! children. 


Pucu, BeEssiE. ‘“The Speech Vocabu- 
lary of Young Deaf Children,” Volta 
Review, XLVIII (May, 1946), 267, 312, 
314. 

A survey of the extent of the vocabulary 
learned in the first three years of a deaf 
child’s school enrolment revealed an 
approximation of five hundred words, but 
differences due to age of entrance, in- 
telligence, method, and other factors were 
noted. 


Pucu, Giapys S. ‘Appraisal of the 
Silent Reading Abilities of Acoustically 
Handicapped Children,” Volta Review, 
XLVIII (April, 1946), 197-98, 254. 

A survey of the ability in silent reading of 
pupils in fifty-six residential and day 
schools revealed a wide range of ability 
and evidence that the majority of deaf- 
ened pupils have the potentiality for 
reaching the norms of the hearing child. 


SILVERMAN, S. RICHARD. ‘“‘The Need 
for Research in the Education of the 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, XIII (November, 


1946), 33-35, 57. 

Research in the areas of diagnosis, peda- 
gogy, and administration is essential in 
the improvement and extension of edu- 
cational programs for the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing. 

“Tabular Statement of American 
Schools for the Deaf, October 31, 
1945,’ American Annals of the Deaf, 
XCI (January, 1946), 6-27. 

A listing of public residential schools, 
public day schools, and denominational 
and private schools in the United States 
and Canada. Includes data on population, 
staff, and vocations taught. 


UT Ey, JEAN. “A Test of Lip Reading 
Ability,” Journal of Speech Disorders, 
XI (June, 1946), 109-16. 

Describes the research undertaken to con- 
struct and validate a test to measure the 
lip-reading ability of individuals from 
Grade III through adult level. 
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SPEECH DEFECTIVES3 


CARHART, Raymonpb. ‘Speech Recep- 
tion in Relation to Pattern of Pure 
Tone Loss,”” Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, XI (June, 1946), 97-108. 
Reports a statistical investigation of the 
relationship between loss for speech recep- 
tion and the contour of the audiometric 
curve for pure tone loss. 

CARRELL, JAMES A. “State Certifica- 
tion of Speech Correctionists,” Journal 
of Speech Disorders, XI (June, 1946), 
91-5 eirin 

Analyzes and presents a summary of the 
requirements for certification of speech- 
correction teachers in the various states. 
HELTMAN, H. J. “Remedial Training 
for Speech Deviates in the Elementary 
School,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLVI (January, 1946), 283-87. 

States the need for determining the cause 
of speech hesitancy, describes character- 
istics of stuttering, and offers suggestions 
for helping pupils. 

Irwin, RutH BEcKEY. ‘‘Speech Comes 
to a Five-Year-Old Boy,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, XI (September, 
1946), 197-203. 

Describes a clinician’s methods and records 
speech progress for a five-year-old who did 
not talk and was apparently psychologi- 
cally blocked. 

MASsLAND, Mary Wooton. ‘‘Testing 
and Correcting Cleft Palate Speech,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, XI (De- 
cember, 1946), 309-20 

Reports a study of testing and correcting 
nasal breathing by means of a pneumoscope 
and kymograph. Four case studies are 
included. 

NELSON, SEVERINA F, “Training and 
Certification of Speech .Correctionists,”’ 
Journal of Speech Disorders, XI (Sep- 
tember, 1946), 205-17. 


3 See also Item 453 (Hildreth) and Item 476 
(Fessenden) in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the October, 1946, number of the 
Elementary School Journal. 
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Evaluates data from questionnaires sent 
to institutions offering courses in speech 
correction as to curriculum requirements 
for specialization and state certification 
for speech correctionists. 


RUTHERFORD, BERNEICE; READ, LIL- 
LIAN; and CHAPMAN, Myranwy. “Di- 
gest of Study of Speech Correction in 
Cities of 100,000 and Over,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXXII (April, 
1946), 207-8. 

Summarizes forty-three questionnaires 
from cities with populations of one hundred 
thousand or more concerning amount of 
speech correction available in schools. 


SEPT, IRENE S. (editor). Language in 
Relation to Psycho-motor Development. 
Proceedings of the Spring Conference 
on Education and the Exceptional 
Child of the Child Research Clinic of 
the Woods Schools. Langhorne, Penn- 
sylvania: Woods Schools, 1946. Pp. 50. 
A compilation of papers by well-known 
authorities in the areas of speech, read- 
ing, and psycho-motor function. 


THORN, KATHERINE F. “Speech Re- 
habilitation,” Journal of Rehabilitation, 
XII (March, 1946), 31-34. 

Following a general review of types of 
disorders, there is stated the need for 
additional speech clinics and an expanded 
program of speech therapy. 


VAN RIPPER, CHARLES. “They Too 
Need Speech,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, XII (February, 1946), 134- 
30, 155. 

A challenging recommendation to the 
special-education teacher to increase and 
enhance his pupil’s abilities by teaching 
the best in speech. 


Woop, KENNETH Scott. ‘Parental 


Maladjustment and Functional Articu-. 


latory Defects in Children,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, XI (December, 1946), 
255-275. 


276. 


277. 


278. 


270. 


280. 
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A study of ‘environmental stresses and 
strains attendant on functional articula- 
tory defects. Emphasis is placed on the 
value of, and necessity for, education and 
treatment of parents as a corollary to 
pupil’s treatment. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


BrincEs, CLARK D. Job Placement of 
the Physically Handicapped. New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 
xiv +330. 
A comprehensive treatment of the place- 
ment of the disabled and of the vocational 
possibilities from the viewpoint of in- 
dustry, Valuable as a reference for teach- 
ers, counselors, and psychologists, 


BrRYNE, May EpitH. “Curriculum 
Planning for Exceptional Children,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, X11 
(May, 1946), 231-34. 

Presents a concept of curriculum based on 
the fundamental philosophy of recognition 
of the individual child and on the team 
work of specialists and classroom teachers. 


“Guide for the Camp Placement of 


‘Handicapped Children: Report of the 


Committee on Camping for the Handi- 
capped, the Children’s Welfare Federa- 
tion of New York City,” Public Health 
Nursing, XXXVIII (June, 1946), 271- 
76. 

Presents general and special considera- 
tions in the camp program for several 
types of handicaps. 


KeeEre, Mrs. Birue. “Building Facili- 
ties for Physically Impaired Children in 
Public-School Systems,” School Life, 
XXVIII (May, 1946), 17-20. 

A description of ways and means for 
providing school-plant facilities for physi- 
cally handicapped children. 


MARTENS, ELISE H. ‘‘New Tasks in the 
Education of Exceptional Children,” — 
Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, XXXV (May, 1946), 239. 
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A comprehensive statement of unmet 
needs in special education and the state’s 
responsibility in the matter. 


OporoFF, Morris E. “Solving Emo- 
tional Problems,” Crippled Child, 
XXIV (June, 1946), 20-21, 37. 


Describes the difference between the emo- 
tional responses of children and of adults 
to their physical disabilities. 


Tentative Teacher’s Guide to Special Ed- 
ucation for Exceptional Children. Pub- 
lished Jointly by the Division of Spe- 
cial Education, Texas State Depart- 
ment of Education, Austin, Texas, and 
the Texas Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Dallas, Texas, 1946. Pp. 106. 


A teacher’s guide designed to aid grade- 
school teachers and_ special-education 
teachers in planning and executing neces- 
sary adaptations and programs for indi- 
vidual pupils or for classes of pupils. 


283. 


284. 
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TOWNSEND, M. RoBErRTA. “Recreation 
for the Handicapped,” Recreation, 


XXXIX (February, 1946), 567-69. 
Describes certain recreational activities 
and the physical- and mental-hygiene 
benefits that were desired from them for 
the individual participants. 


WaLtin, J. E. WAttaceE. “Twentieth 
Century Milestones in the Public 
School Education of the Handicapped 
and Maladjusted,” Training School Bul- 
letin, XLIII (November, 1946), 129-40. 
A review of the beginnings and of current 
services in public-school education for 
exceptional children, 


WILSON, CHARLES C. “Preparation of 
Teachers for the Education of the Ex- 
ceptional,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, XIII (October, 1946), 17-18, 30. 
Presents for discussion four timely ques- 
tions on preparation of teachers for 
exceptional children. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES ., 


IMPROVING SR eee SCHOOL IN- 
STRUCTION.—After decades of neglect the 
problems of instriction in the elementary 
school have, within recent years, begun to 
receive the scholarly attention that they so 


richly merit. Not only are educators examin- 


ing and/exposing the fallacies of the tradi- 
tional instructional methods which interpret 
learning as the acquisition of subject matter, 
but they are also proposing new Objectives 
more in harmony with current’ ‘findings in 
psychology and in child growth and develop- 
ment in the democratic state. 

A recent textbook by* Huggett and Mil- 
lard* continues this curtent attack on the old 
tradition. While the’ authors have not sig- 
nificantly departéd from the procedure 
adopted by prévious writers, they have, 
nevertheless, produced a book embodying 
several excellent features and devices which 
make it a/“must,” not only for the student 
or beginhing teacher, but also for the teacher 
in service. General recognition of the tre- 
mendous need for in-service training, par- 
ticularly on the elementary-school level, 


compels appreciation for the usefulness of the 
volume in the hands of the experienced, but’ 


ofttimes professionally weak, pees gia 
teacher. 

The book is designed to afford the Ceacher 
an understanding of the growth and develop- 
ment of children, of the new conceptions of 
the goals of elementary education, and of re- 
cent pertinent research on ecaes prob- 


lems and to afford a review of methodology 


t Albert J. Huggett and Cecil V. Millard, 
Growth and Learning in the Elementary School. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1946. Pp. xiv+414. 
$3.00. : 


helpful in cagtene an effective relation- 
ship between the child and his curriculum. 

Although never guilty of oversimplification 
for the sake of clarity, the book does avoid 
getting into water whose depth might repel 
the average teacher. Hence it will appeal to 
many persons who have hitherto been 
reluctant to undertake a reading program of 
professional literature. While the discussions 
are relatively brief—a condition which 
should appeal to the busy teacher—and the 
emphasis is always on the broader objectives 
of the school program, sufficient specific ma- 
terial and references are included to make the 
book practical without limiting its uséfulness 
as a springboard to the studyof more de- 
tailed research in specific areas of instruction. 
Emphasis throughout is’placed on education 
as a process of socialization rather than one 
of acquiring facts. Teachers must be co-ordi- 
nators of learning experiences; must develop. 
techniques’for realizing general, rather than 
subject-matter, goals; must understand the 
prineiples of psychology and of child develop- 
ment. 

Divided into three parts, this textbook 
discusses in Part I. “‘Philosophy and: Obijec- 
tives of the Modern Elementary” School,” 
“Basic Growth Concepts,”’ School Organi- 
zation for Growth ge ” “Teaching 
for Growth and Leapfiing,’’ and “Instruc- 
tional Organizatigg.” The style is highly 
readable, the vj éwpoint stimulating. Part II 
deals with thé “Subject Matter for Growth 
and Lear fing,’ embracing reading, the lan- 
guage /Atts, arithmetic, social and natural 
sciences, arts and crafts, and auxiliary serv- 
ices and supplementary content (library, 
health and physical education services, 
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